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your life 


— or, what's this rat race all 
about anyway? 


ON A SUNNY SUNDAY a professor took one of his students on a fishing trip. He was a 
brilliant student, president of his class, a big man on campus, evidently with a bright 
future in his chosen field, medicine. In the bracing air, professor and student had a quiet 
talk. Why had he gone into medicine? asked the professor. Answer: medicine looked 
lucrative. What did he want to do as a doctor? Get into the specialty that offered biggest 
fees. Did he think that a doctor owed some special service to the community? Probably 
not. “I am just like anyone else,” said the student. “I just want to prepare myself so 
that | can get the most out of it for me. | hope to make a lot of money in a hurry. Id like 
to retire and do the things I really want to do.” And what are those? “Oh,” said the bril- 
liant student, “fishing, traveling, taking it easy.” 

Then they stopped talking, because the student had a nibble.’ 

How do students you know think about their life work? How about yourself? Do you 
think about your life work in terms of a frame of meaning any larger than yourself? 


THE NEXT PAGES wrestle with this problem. We do not think it ts an easy problem. 
Perhaps it is harder to face.in our complex technological culture than in a simpler culture. 
Hard or not, it is unavoidable. For humans cannot escape the problem of meaning. 

First—we will make a basic distinction between the words work and vocation. 
Then—we will present three interviews with business men. 

Then—a “role play” approach to the problem. 

Then—some observations.on current American value goals. 

Finally—Biblical dimensions expressed in a-service of worship. 


The Distinction Between the Words: Work and Vocation 

In popular usage, the word vocation usually means the business or profession or occu- 
pation one has chosen for his life work. 

The two words, work and vocation, are closely related. But there is an important 
distinction, which often gets blurred. 

The word work should be used to refer to the occupation or profession which one 
fills in the world. | 

In the biblical understanding, vocation means being called by God. It is the awareness 
of the meaning of one’s life in relation to God’s purpose. People are created with freedom 
of choice. We are at liberty to pursue our own ends—ends which may or may not bring 
true fulfillment and wholeness. Vocation in this sense does not mean a particular job, but 
rather whether whatever one does expresses a living, open relationship to God and to 
persons. 


' From Time Magazine article “The Younger Generation” Nov. 5, 1951. 
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The important point is not.the technical definitions of these two words, but that | 
these are two separate but related aspects of what gives meaning and fullness to life. 
Without this sense of vocation—of being called by a larger purpose (the Christian would | 
say being called by a Purposer)—one’s work becomes self-centered. Or it becomes an 
end in itself and sooner or later one begins to wonder: What's this rat race all about 
anyway? 

What one chooses for his life work therefore, is not the basic question. But it does | 
make all the difference in the world whether one’s work is carried out with this sense | 
of vocation or not. 

This distinction between these two words is at the heart of the Reformation conviction 
that there is no God-preferred work. All work may be service to God. All work can : 
express vocation. “Christian thinking pertains not to the what but to the how, that is, C 


to the spirit and intention with which one pursues whatever job one is in. !- 


- Waldo Beach Conscience on Campus p. 68, Assn. Press NYC paper edition. $1.00. 5 


These interviews were made by HAROLD Rf» 
DOLPH, North Central Area Student YMCA stat 


member. 9 
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How does being a Christian make any difference in what really happens on — wh 

the job? scl 

Usually college students think of the question of their life work in terms ‘ 

of: What work shall I prepare for? This is an important question. But there is : 
a bigger one. That is: How do I face the particular and concrete decisions 

which any job inevitably raise? | 

_ Following are interviews with two men who are considered successful in wh 

their own communities. They are civic minded, church members, serve on in 

important boards and are able to contribute both time and money to worthy . on 

Causes. 

As you read these interviews and comments, keep in the mind this question: ( 

Can your everyday job express a vocational calling of God? * 

F.B. IS AN INSURANCE SALESMAN, married, and has three work? put 

children; a college graduate; active in church affairs; A. Not until just recently. A family matter has cause inv 

a¢ 


serves on a YMCA board. He has been a partner with 
his father in the insurance business since his graduation 
from college. Recently his father retired, and F.B. has 
had to decide whether to continue the agency, accept a 
position with an insurance company in another com- 
munity, or find a new job altogether. 


~ 


Question: Are you in a job now that you had planned 
for while in college? 

Answer: Yes. I majored in Business Administration, 
with a minor in sociology. 

Q. Have you ever considered changing your line of 
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me to examine just what my future will be. It seems th 
| had my life work fairly well established, but now all ( 
a sudden this issue is before me once again. It remin 
me of my days in college when I was trying to decide m 
major. I was not sure just what caused me to decide om 
way or the other, and it seems that I am in the sam 
position again. Only it is a bit more complicated becau 
| have a family to consider in making the decision. Yé 
the big thing in my present situation is that I get ; 
worked up to the point where I can't think straight; a 
it really causes me to ask some serious questions abo 
myself as a person. 
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Q. \\ nat have been the most difficult decisions to 
make in relation to your work? | 

A. | ec hardest decisions that I have to face in my 
work are When my conscience starts to prick me. For ex- 
ample. shen [ sell a man some insurance and he really 
needs i 525,000.00 policy, but I know that I can sell 
him a $40,000.00 policy and make a bigger commission. 
lt is in this instance that my conscience really bothers 


Q. Have you ever thought of your job as a vocational 
calling God? | 

A. Several times when I was involved in some dis- 
cussions related to church matters, I-have stopped to con- 
sider just what I do in my work and how it is a voca- 
ion. Naturally since I was an insurance salesman, it was 
quite easy to rationalize to the point of saying that it is 
> Ae vocational calling because I am concerned about peo- 
\ stat ole. about helping them to meet crisis, and about their 
health and welfare. And I could see this in relationship 
io the second commandment, ““Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 


Q. Do you feel that your present work is definite and 
that it will continue to be your life’s work? 

A. Although my present plans seem to indicate that I 
will continue to be an insurance salesman, it seems that 
you can never be definite about plans. It was this way 
when I first started talking about vocational plans in high 
school; it was heightened during college, and it continues 
to haunt me today. Perhaps, this is the way in which God 
does continually confront us in our work. 


W.S. IS A BANKER, 47 years old, married and has a son 
who teaches in college. He is a college graduate, active 
in church affairs, and serves on a YMCA Board. Some- 
ye who knows him well in his community described him 
sa truly Christian gentleman who knows God.” 


Q. Are you in.a job now that you had planned for 
while in college? 

A. No, I had prepared for law while I was in college, 
ut after getting my A.B. I did not have the funds to con- 
auseffinue. | returned to my hometown and worked with my 
ad in his grocery store. Eventually, I took over the 
tore and had a good thriving business. but recently, the 
arge supermarkets have made competition too rough for 
he small independent grocer. Finally I sold out to a 
arge chain. They made me the manager of the store. But 
found that I couldn’t stay; it was too much for me. 


Q. What caused you to leave the job as manager? 
A. Well, I found that they expected certain things 
{ me. For instance, they expected me to sell so many 


It; alirates of radishes and get so much money. This meant 
abo utting 4 or 5 radishes in a bunch and selling them. for 
e same price that I should have sold 10 or 12 radishes 


me. What Is right and what is wrong are the big questions. 


to a bunch. Gradually after a period of about 14 months, 
my conscience got the best of me, and | resigned. Portu: 
nately | was offered a position with the bank as loan 
officer. 


Q@. What have been the most difficult decisions to 
make in relation to your work? 

A. It seems that the hardest come when you have to 
deal with people and they are beset by circumstances 
which they seemingly cannot control. For example, when 
| was running the grocery store, | had some charge ac- 
counts. One farmer would run up a bill of about $500.00. 
One year he came in and told me that his crop insurance 
did not get filed because of a paper mistake. Then he 
lost his crop because of hail. But he indicated that he 
would pay as soon as he could. But during the course of 
the next five or six years, he was besieged with illness 
and hospital bills. Finally his bill was so old that I forgot 
it. Throughout this time, this person felt guilty and it 
caused strained relations between us. I never knew what 
to do in this situation. If I told him to forget the bill, it 


would not be proper business and if this word got around | 


| would be taken in by others. If I kept after him, it just 
caused more bad feelings. If I kept quiet, the silence 
seemed worse than anything else for both of us. 


Q. Have you ever thought of your job as a vocational 
calling of God? 


A. From time to time this question has been phrased _ 


in different ways, especially as | changed jobs and had 
to consider a new position. I guess it would be honest 
for me to say that I always hoped that what I was doing 
was a calling by God, but I never really knew. The longer 
that I have lived with this thought, the more it has come 
to be appreciated and understood. For me, God does 
move in mysterious ways, and He could be using me in 
my daily work. At least I hope and pray that he does. 


Questions for discussion 


1. Do you know of ethical dilemmas in other pro- 
fessions and occupations similar to F.B.’s problem about 
how large an insurance policy to persuade a man to buy? 
How would you face such dilemmas? How do people in 
the business world face them? 

2. Conduct an interview similar to the foregoing with 
someone in your community. Try to talk with him about 
the way particular ethical problems are faced. 

3. Re-read the Paul Lehmann addresses in the March 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. What does it mean to express the 
“living” word in such situations? What was the “living” 
word for W.S. to express to the man who owed the large 
bill? 

4. How does one meet creatively the pressure of a 
large and impersonal business organization such as W.S. 
had to face? Is it possible to make any change in 
company policies like that? Or does one simply leave and 
find another job? What if no other job ts available? 
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how will you use your power: 


“The recognition of what really motivates people 
is a very powerful instrument. ...” 

Several years ago, Business Week (issue of June 23. 
1951) reported an interview with an advertising con- 
sultant. Here are brief excerpts: 


BW: ... how can you find a concrete evaluation for 
advertising? ... 
Dichter: ... what | am trying to do is to approach each 


product and each service from, you might say, a natural 
viewpoint. If | want to find out whether this is the correct 
line for selling cigarettes, for instance, | would want to 
tind out first a lot more about why people smoke cigar- 
ettes in general, not just brands. 

BW: How do you do that? Just ask them? 

Dichter: Oh. more than that. What kind of a product 
is a cigarette? It is a very special kind. It is a self-in- 
dulgence product, not utilitarian. It doesn’t serve any 
practical purpose of any kind. And yet millions of people 
smoke billions of cigarettes. Therefore, it must serve 
some sort of function. That’s what I try to analyze. 

BW: Beyond its being just habit forming? 

Dichter: Yes. | come to the conclusion it has some 
reward. It is a self-indulgence kind of product. Then | 
think: “Self-indulgence—how does the average Amer- 
ican react to self-indulgence?” He likes it, he uses all 


types—soft drinks, cigarettes, liquor, and what not. May. 
be more than people in any other nation. Yet at the sam, 
time he seems to be consistently worried about doin 
what he is doing. Basically, he is still a Puritan at heart | 
have confirmed that in dozens of surveys. That gives m 
my first mechanism. I know that every time you sel] ; 
self-indulgence product you are also confronted with the 
need of—well, of reassuring the guy that he is doing 
nothing sinful. You have to assure his guilt feelings. 

BW: It’s the recognition of a moral conflict? 

Dichter: That’s right. The point I try to make is tha 
the modern advertiser steps into a conflict whether he 
likes it Or not. 

BW: Can the psychological method be used to work 
on a false emotion in people? To pretend that a produc 
is something because that is the way people want t 
accept it? 

Dichter: Well, yes. There is no doubt about it. The 
recognition of what really motivates people ts a_ ven 
powerful instrument and—well it is Just like saying 
“Doesn't the discovery of modern chemical methods per- 
mit us to poison people?” 

Yes, we can poison people much more effectively. At 
some point, of course, the ethical considerations of the 
advertiser himself. come into” play (underlining 
Ours ). 


The following role play is based upon the troubling question of the foregoing interview. It was devel- 
oped and used at the recent National Student YMCA-YWCA Assembly. 


Martin Blake, 31 years of age, is a rising young execu- 
tive in a large advertising company. He was active in 
campus life and graduated with a BSBA degree. Martin 
has had three years of military training, during which he 
became a captain, with considerable responsibility over 
men and materials. 

He is a reasonably devout Christian and active in his 
church. He is self-conscious about his Christianity. In- 
creasingly these influences and especially some of the 
questions raised during his student years in the campus 
C.A. have begun to raise questions about practices in his 
work which trouble him. 

He is now earning $7,500 a year. He must hold his 
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own against younger men and against others on a com: 
parable level with him. He started as an executive trainee 
He must compete on performance and cannot wait for 
seniority. Promotions have been rapid but now are of 
a narrowing basis. 

Betty Blake, his wife, is an attractive woman in hei 
mid-twenties. They were married right after he gra¢ 
uated from college and. at first lived on a strictly limitec 
budget. There are two children—Kathy, 4 and Mark, : 
Betty is understandably eager for her husband to get t 
the top and she tries to help him by being the considerate 
thoughtful wife. She wants very much for them to mov 
from their crowded, two-bedroom cottage. 
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Betty ‘calizes- how important an influence she can be 
t0 her hb sband’s success, especially in developing rela- 
ionships with others. She therefore accompanies him 
on some \! his business trips. There are also many com- 
munity «ganizations in which she is active. She often 
wonders bout the small amount of time the family has 
0 spend together. At times she feels quite tired and 


vather tense emotionally. 

Mr. Atkins, their minister, is in his third pastorate. He 
41 years of age, has a warm personality, is a dynamic 
preacher and a vigorous leader. 

He is struggling to deepen a total ministry, one which 
will be vital to people personally and which will relate 
the church to the life and issues of the times. He has a 
reputation as a “rising young minister,” having doubled 
the attendance of the first two churches he served. Yet 
he is not merely a superficial “career” man in the min- 
istry. 

He is particularly effective with men. He was a mili- 
ary chaplain and seems to get along very easily with men 
in all walks of life. He is in frequent demand as a speaker. 

He is thoughtfully concerned about the problem of 
lating the Gospel to modern economic life. Back in 
college he had been somewhat on the liberal side. Then 
during the War he was aroused to the dangers of police- 
state planning and was impressed with the capacity of 
American business to produce. Thus, he is today a min- 
ster Who sees the solution to our economic problems in 
ierms of an enlightened management, restraints on union 
‘bossism,”" and sound government financing. He does 
believe that in certain public need areas, particularly 
schools, there should be more government aid. 


ROLE PLAYING SITUATIONS BETWEEN 
THE BLAKE’S AND THE MINISTER 


I. 
(These conversations are meant to be suggestive 
only. It will be best to have participants identify 
as much as possible with the roles and to enter 
into the probing freely. ) 


Scene between Martin and Minister. Martin has invited 


fthe minister downtown to lunch to talk over a growing 
tension which has developed between him and Betty and - 


he needs to talk it over. 

Blake: We've been having a time at home. Betty and | 
lad another row and we seem to differ on something im- 
portant. 

Minister: It's so important that it seems to drive you 
lurther apart. 

B: Yes, she wants so much for our home that even if | 
have some serious questions about my work which might 
mean a change she becomes furious with me. It happened 
recently, and it has occurred several times before. 
M: Do you mean that Betty seems to feel that she wants 


tO maintain the home without any more changes and 
adjustments? | 

B: That plus the fact she has some goals and plans for 
the children that she doesn't want to change. 

M: That seems natural. A mother wants the best for 
her children. This is the Way that she EXpPresses her love 
tor them. 

B: But I love them too. Yet there are pressures on the 
job that seem to interfere. 

M: What are these pressures? 

Blake explains that he has been given an assignment 
at the Advertising Agency along with several other fel- 
lows, to come up with a scheme which will give people 
the feeling that it is all right to smoke cigarettes as much 
as you want—in other words—-sell the idea that self-in- 
dulgence is good and help people overcome any guilt 
feelings they may have. | 

Minister comments that there seem to be two dimen- 
sions in this situation: (1) relations between Betty and 
Martin and (2) conflict in moral values on the job. 

B: Yes, but what do | do about them? 

M: On relations between Betty and you, why don't you 


try to understand Betty by putting yourself in her place— 


realize she has to love and discipline the children—this 
is Christian. And remember her world is closely related 
to deep personal attachments, and this is a fundamental 
part of Christian love which means being of service to 
others—in her case, children. 

B: Well, I'll try. But maybe you should stop by and 
talk about it to both of us, especially this business about 
self-indulgence as good morality. | 

M: Fine, how about tonight? 

B: O.K. 


Conversation between Betty and Minister at the Blake’s 
home. Time: 7:30 p.m. Betty has just put the children to 
bed. Martin has not come home from the office yet. 


Betty: We've had another argument. | don't know 
what's wrong with Martin, he seems to let so many little 
things bother him. 

Minister: What seems to start it? 

B: Martin doesn't feel right about selling the idea that 
self-indulgence is good. 

She goes on to say that she has challenged him be- 
cause if he doesn’t do it, he may not be in line for any 
promotions. She then expresses her needs in the home, 
more space for the children, the expenses of their educa- 
tron, etc. 

M: Maybe you have to learn to understand Martin's 
job a little better. You know there is terrific competition, 
a man constantly has to drive himself physically and 
emotionally, and he needs love and affection to keep him 
and sustain him. 


continued on next page 
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CONTINUED 


role playing 


B: Well. | try, but when he wants to consider any 
changes or even seems to want to give up on a thing, I 
find it hard to show him love and affection. 

M: I know it is hard, but someone has to do it for him. 
(Martin comes home. They greet one another ) 

Betty: Martin. we've been chatting about the fact that 
what's been troubling you at work is affecting our home 
life. 

Minister: Yes. Can you spell out just what it is that is 
bothering you at work? 

Martin: | have been given the assignment at the Adver- 
tising Agency, along with several other fellows, to come 
up with a scheme which will give people the feeling that 
it is right to smoke cigarettes as much as you want—1in 
other words—-sell the idea that self-indulgence is good 
and helps people overcome any guilt feelings they may 
have. 

Minister: This assignment that has been given you by 
your superior. .. . 

Martin: Yes, the first vice president. 

Minister: What happens if you do or do not do it? 

Martin explains that if he does it, his conscience will 
bother him. If he doesn’t, he will lose a chance for pro- 
motion. There is the alternative of finding a different ap- 
proach for selling cigarettes, but then he would be ac- 
cused of being afraid to take the tough jobs. He thinks 
he might personally feel better about it if he did this. 
And he might be able to stay in the running for a pro- 
motion, but this would mean going against the man above 
him, and the result would be quite uncertain. 

Betty: You just can't afford not to do it. Think what it 
will mean to us and the children and our goals and plans 
for them in the future. 

Minister: (Supports Betty. He tells Martin of his plans 
for asking him to be Chairman of the Church Building 
Campaign.) Besides think of what you can do for people 


with greater Income—you can help a world in need. If | 


you get a promotion, you will have influence over com- 
pany policy and make changes that you feel are right. 

Martin: Both of you seem to be driving me to the point 
where I can't say I won't do it. What is the Christian 
thing to do? (1) Do it and go against my conscience or 
(2) try a different approach to increase sales in spite of 
how I may look to my fellow worker? 

Minister: You cant go against conscience and remain 
mentally healthy. If you try the other approach it will be 
hard on you and it may affect your relations to others. 
We are all confronted with these troubling choices (per- 
sonal example—stay with small church or accept call to 
this church with increase in salary and opportunity to 
work with people with influence.) But the important 
point is that we have to decide for ourselves. Nobody 
can decide for another person. 
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What does it mean for a Christian to do his job and 
provide a livelihood for his family within the patterns o 
our technological culture? There are five ingredient 
which must be blended in any responsible study of the 
Christian and his work. 


FIRST, THERE IS THE STUDENT RIGHT WHERE HE Js 
with all of his concern to become better acquainted with 
himself, his aptitudes and skills. He faces various caree; 
opportunities, and must make an intelligent career deci. 
sion in order to fulfill most significantly his present voca. 
tion of study. 


SECOND, THERE IS THE STUDENT'S FUTURE SELF—the 
man he will be as he is involved in his job demands. Stu- 


dents must not avoid studying the complex social, eco-| 


nomic and ethical issues looming “out there” in their 
future. These future demands and obligations are drama. 
tized by role playing the disturbing ethical contlicts facing 
Martin Blake (pp. 6 and 7), this rising young executive. 
growing out of one of his advertising asisgnments. The 
high point is the scene where Martin’s pastor is able to 
be helpful towards the resolution of tensions betweer 
Martin and his wife stemming from these ethical conflicts 
Yet in that same scene, the pastor fails utterly to grasp 
the subtle nature of Martin’s vocational ethical perplexity 


THIS POINTS DIRECTLY TO A THIRD INGREDIENT: OU! 
AMERICAN VALUE SYSTEM shaping the conception of dut 
and rightness of the Martin Blakes and their wives. The 
fad today is to lament these young men in grey flanne 
suits as “other-directed” persons. We must do more thar 
lament; we must search for deeper reasons why. W/ry ar 
young couples so much concerned for job security anc 
advancement? Are they mere weaklings, unwilling t 
stand up and be counted? Why did a student in one © 
our Ivy colleges say: “I’m well-acquainted with you 
sociological stuff. I realize that we seem to be conform: 
ists. But, by golly, I expect to do whatever is necessan 
to get ahead.” 

One key answer to these “whys” is found by examin: 
ing the conflicting value systems under which most 0 
our people, including the majority of Christian leader: 
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expect the Blakes to live, move and have their being. It 
is commonplace to point out that American middle-class 


values are Opposed, at many significant points, to Chris- 


yan and Biblical values. 

What is not commonly recognized is the disturbing de- 
sree to Which we Christians have given approval to this 
secular value system at the very center where that system 
manifests its real vitality: in (1) the “oughts” it causes 
people to feel within themselves, and (2) the behavior 
expected of one another based upon these “oughts.” 

Let us examine the actual value system motivating and 
siding the vast majority of those in our Protestant 
churches. It is significant that these church folk make 


‘Jup most of those in our lovely suburbs. Their aspira- 


tonal idea can be summarized in some such words as 
the following: 


Seek to become a successful, generous, public-spirited 


citizen, a provident bread-winner, a loving husband, and 
a supportive father. 


Practically all persons shaping the ideas and goals in 
our society—parents, spouses, business associates (espe- 
cially those with whom one wants to make good), col- 
lege classmates (especially the prominent and “‘success- 


ful” 


campus personalities ), tellow church members. even 


ministers—continually hold before our Martin Blakes 
the above aspiration. Only occasionally certain “queers,” 
‘impractical idealists,” “leftists.” or “tetched” presume 
to question this aspirational ideal, usually without grap- 
pling realistically with the prevailing “oughts.” 

Following are eleven of the value goals or “oughts™ 
which mould the Martin Blakes living in every commu- 
nity of our land into certain types of dutiful, ambitious, 
“climbing” husbands and fathers: 


* To provide their family with attractive homes in a pleas- 


ant suburb. 
To furnish these homes with conveniences and cultural 
objects regarded as essential to their mode of life. 


To acquire resources for gracious entertaining and hos- 


pitality appropriate to their station in society. 

To secure for the children the best of education; in- 
creasingly this means income to send them to private 
schools. 


PRENTISS PEMBERTON teaches ethics at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. He was the Dean of 
the Assembly Section on Work and Vocation. 


¢ To build up a full program ef hospital, health, accident, 
and life insurance, plus a strong pension program—all 
of these designed to retain economic strength through 
any anticipated inflation in the general economy. 

e To assure an enriching summer vacation experience for 
the family and to provide increasing opportunities for 
travel. 

¢ To secure membership (husbands and wives) in social, 
community, and professional clubs and groups consid- 
ered to be important to their status in the community. 

e To attend cultural events, dramatic, musical, etc., so 
intrinsic to cultural growth and enrichment. 

e To support the many worth-while religious, charitable 
and community organizations as any generous, public- 
spirited citizen should. (Well do I recall the attorney 
who told me, when I sought a contribution for a worthy 
cause: “Do you know that I have to earn $10,000 a 
year to give away, before I have one cent tor my tam- 
ily.” And this was years before the present inflated eco- 
nomic scales). 

e To achieve professional advancement in their careers. 

¢ To attain leadership responsibilities on the boards and 
committees of voluntary, community agencies and or- 
ganizations. 

Let it again be emphasized that these are some of the 
important “oughts” actually pervading American life. 
Most of them shape the motivation of even the most 
idealistic members of society, CA staff members, clergy- 
men, and others. Most of them must be accredited with 
the status of ethical “goods” in the new technology which 
is emerging. Because these oughts are so all-pervading 
and intrinsic to our way of life, it is littke wonder that 
everyone is expected to behave in accordance with their 
requirements. 

THE FOURTH INGREDIENT IS THE FUNCTIONAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF MODERN TECHNOLOGY. The ideals and oughts 
dominating American society are not merely the arti- 
ficial connivances of people wanting to justify gracious 
living. Many of these ideals and oughts have their roots 
in the functional requirements of modern technology. 
This is not a Marxist statement that everything is eco- 
nomically determined. It is a recognition that our total 
economy can be healthy only if a dynamic level of financ- 
ing, producing, distributing and consuming is maintained 


continued on next page 
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the Christian and his job 


CONTINUED 


and expanded. Young Blake stated in one of the role 
playing scenes, for example, that in capitalism some 
scientific process of advertising and promotion is required 
in order to rationalize production quotas months ahead. 
Or again, a high level of employment can be maintained 
only if a high rate of consumption prevails. 


rHE FIFTH INGREDIENT IS THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. The 
demands of the Faith are perceived in two ways: (1) the 
Christian doctrine of vocation and (2) the conflicts which 
emerge when Christian values are injected into our pre- 


vailing values. This confronts us with our greatest chal- 


lenges and our deepest frustrations. 

Alan Richardson’s The Biblical Doctrine of Work 
states the radical Christian meaning of vocations: “In the 
New Testament ‘vocation’ (Alesis or ‘calling’) means 
God’s call to repentance and faith and to a life of fellow- 
ship and service in the Church. The Bible knows of no 
instance of a man’s being called to an earthly profession 
or trade. St. Paul, for example, is called by God to be an 
apostle; he is not ‘called’ to be a tent-maker.” (p. 35) 
This insight drives us to see all of our plans for career and 
job within a larger framework of possible Christian dis- 
cipleship. This approach demands that a Christian ad- 
dress searching questions both to the value system within 
which most students and Blakes-to-be now formulate 
their career-job plans and to economic functions com- 
monly regarded as so intrinsic to our way of life. 

How does the Christian ultimate: Worship the Lord, thy 

God, and take no other gods before thee; love Him with 

all of thy heart, mind, soul and strength and thy neigh- 

bor as thyself, bear upon our prevailing American ideals, 
oughts and behaviors? 

What is ethically and economically sound in the function- 

ing of our contemporary capitalism, when viewed from 

the Biblical commission authorizing man to have dominion 
over all of nature? 

What is ethically and economically unsound in these func- 

tions when viewed from the Biblical doctrine of the Fall? 

How many of the eleven oughts can a Christian legitimize 

from the standpoint of his faith, as he struggles to provide 

material and cultural security for his family? 

What about the deepening conflicts and tensions, as many 

families struggle for similar levels of security? 

What are the responsibilities of Christians to formulate 

more inclusive patterns for mutual supportiveness, as man- 

kind moves into higher levels of cultural experience and 
into a more complex technology? 

These are but a few of the questions which emerge 
when the Christian faith is thrust into the issues of work 
and vocation. They are not questions which can be easily 
answered. They must be pushed rigorously. 
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program ideas 


1. Encourage discussion of the issues raised in these 
articles. Try the role playing approach to the problem 
Martin Blake faced. 

Use role playing to bring out the dilemmas the me 
interviewed on pages 4 and 5 faced. 


2. One YMCA has organized a program known as the 
Executive Round Table. To it are invited leaders in jp. 
dustry and professions who share frankly the specifi 
requirements of their work. Students and faculty mem. 
bers gain a much clearer idea of what it means to wor 
in particular situations and how decisions get made 
Some questions they have met around include: 

The Job Interview 

The Worker (in a particular industry ) 

The Supervisor’s Role 

The Union Member Looks at Management 

Management Looks at the Union Member 

The Politician Looks at Industry. 


3. We must be clear about the ‘“three-dimensional 
aspect to work, namely, the job, the occupation, the large; 
social context, none of which can be separated from th 


others. 


“The job is the work a person actually does. In the 
limits of his job the individual is responsible; he can & 
the job badly or well. But these limits are narrowing dows 
in increasing measure. The effect of the work a man doe 
in his job depends largely on the structure of the occupa. 
tion in which a job is done. Even a good engine drive; 
produces mediocre or bad results if the transport system 
is bad. . . . In its turn what we have called the occupa 
tion is IN many ways dependent on the society of whic! 
it is a function. The transportation system can only wor 
if society as a whole produces people who are morall 
and intelligently gifted enough to perform the variow 
jobs in that occupation. ... The complex nature of moder 
work’ depends largely on the interplay of these three fac 


tors at nearly every point. Taking one’s job seriously a: 


most immediately leads to questions Of social structure an 
to political considerations.”! 


Should Christians seek only to influence individuals 
is there also a responsibility to modify the cultural conte 
which may be intensifying these drives. How is this done 
Should Christians try to modify the social and economi 
structures of our society where these maximize self-in 
dulgence or selfish use of resources? What about T!' 


commercials? What about the current “Buy-buy-buy 


campaigns? Read Consumer Report, May 1958. Als 


‘“Resurvey of “Hidden Persuaders’”’ by Vance Packar} 


in New York Times Magazine, May 11, 1958. 


l You, Your Church and Your Job, (p. 35). Department ¢ 


Church and Economic Life, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 40h 
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4. (9 what basis do students choose their life work? 
The :ecently published book by Philip Jacob, Chang- 
ing Vai in College, contains this statement: 


“The reat majority of students appear unabashedly self- 
centc:cd. They aspire for material gratifications for them- 
selves and their families. They intend to look out for 
themselves and their families. They intend to look out for 
themselves first and expect others to do likewise.” 


Have ‘a student-faculty group talk this question over. 
Each student could informally interview a number of 
fellow students, asking each: Why did you choose your 
particular field of preparation? Compare notes afterward. 
Draw up two separate lists: (1) a list of the reasons given 
by the interviewed students (2) a list of what you think 
are adequate bases for choosing one’s life work. Try to 
90 a little deeper into the matter. What factors and forces 
in our society are revealed by the answers the interviewed 
students gave. Send the results of this inquiry to THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


5. There are special problems which women students 
face in vocational preparation. Often there is a sharp 
conflict between their desires for the fulfillment which 
marriage and family bring and, on the other hand, their 
very legitimate desire to express their talents and train- 
ing vocationally. A special study has been made at 
Vassar over a four-year period and is reported in The 
Journal of Social Issues, 1956 (Vol. 12, No. 4) and in 
the article “Is Education Wasted on Women?” in the 
Ladies Home Journal, May 1957. 

Here, also, is a special aspect of the problem of work 
und vocation which YMCA’s and YWCA’s should seek 
ways to understand and give help on. 


\T THE ASSEMBLY, 29 person who were members of the 
Work and Vocation Section decided to remain in relation 
to one another during the next four years. They will be 
a community in dispersion, seeking to explore seriously 
the Christian meaning of work and vocation. 

The following disciplines were agreed upon: 


|. Mailing to the Secretary, during the month of Jan- 

~ uary in 1960 and each January thereafter until the 
first meeting of the Community, a profile of my 
experience in the following areas: 

a) My struggle in my effort to become more in- 
volved in the tragedy and suffering of man- 
kind. | 

b) My struggle to gain deeper self-understanding. 

c) My struggle to experience a deeper life of 
(Christian) faith and worship. 

d) My struggle with my occupation in my cul- 
ture; efforts to fulfill my personality, my crea- 
tive and my productive resources in a context 
which will have the greatest possible enrich- 


ment for my fellowmen and which wil! deepen 
my understanding of the ultimate meaning for 
living. 


CG 


My struggle to share some of my work-voca- 
tion tensions with small groups of people. 
Readiness to experiment with a daily period when 
| think “concernedly” or pray for others in the 
Community, that | may be empowered to live more 
creatively as an individual and as a member of 
the Community. 

3. Readiness to make a serious effort to attend a 
meeting of the Community to be held during the 
National Student Assembly of YMCA’s and 
YWCA’s soon after Christmas in 1962. 


The readiness of this group of 29 to join together in 
a search for new approaches to the meaning of work is 
at least symbolic of an inner hunger on the part of mod- 
ern man for larger meaning in his daily work. Does this 
suggest that our campus Y’s should experiment with 
alumni efforts extending beyond the college years? God 
may be able to use such groping efforts in ways far be- 
yond anything we can now imagine. 


Helpful Reading 


J. H. Oldham Life is Commitment. Especially chapter 6. A Reflection 
Book. Association Press. 50¢. : 

Rod Serling Patterns. Especially the first play. A Bantam book. 50¢ 

Arthur Miller Death of a Salesman. Viking Press. Available in paper 
back. 95¢. 

Vance Packard Hidden Persuaders. Pocket Books. 35¢. 

John Galbraith The Affluent Society. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 


Films 


Especially recommended: Patterns. Available from Association Films, 
87 min., $15. Write Broad and Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. or 561 Hillgrove 
Ave., La Grange, Ill. or 799 Stevenson St., San Francisco 3, Calif. or 1108 
Jackson St., Dallas 2, Texas. 

Death of a Salesman Available from Institutional Cinema Service, 165 
W. 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. $17.50. 

Man in the Grey Flannel Suit. Available in Cinemascope only from Films, 
Inc., 202 E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. General showings $35. Price 
varies from $20—42.50 for school showings, according to the size of the 
school. 


“Can the leader of a great technical undertaking practise 
the responsibility of dialogue? Yes,” Martin Buber says, “he 
can. 

“He practises it when he experiences the business which he 
leads, not as a structure of mechanical centres of force .. . 
but as an association of persons with faces and names and 
biographies, bound together by a work that is represented by, 
but does not consist of, the achievements of a complicated 
mechanism. He practises it when he is inwardly aware . . . of 
‘these persons, so that when one of them for some reason or 
other steps really as an individual into the circle of his vision 
and the realm of his decision, he is aware of him without 


sa} 


strain not as a number with a human mask but as a person. 


| Between Man and Man p. 38. (Quoted from Life is Commit- 
ment, J. H. Oldham, Chapter 6. A Reflection Book 50c. Asso- 


ciation Press.) 
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a service of worship 


Call to Worship: 
Listen, know your Employer. 
Be about His business in this world. 
His work alone is not work 1n vain. 
Your job in life? 
To work with God that men become whole, 
Living abundantly in, but not bound by, the world. 


Affirmation and Praise: (unison) 


In our kind of world— 
In persons like us— 
Wanting to be 
genuine (not mask-wearing ) 
authentic (not compartmentalized, not phony ) 
committed (not drifting, not rat-racing ) 
GOD IS BRINGING WHOLENESS! 
Praise be to Thee, O God! 
For Jesus, Thy Son, who is genuine, authentic, com- 
mitted. 
Praise be to Thee, O God! 
For Thy Spirit, who speaks to us plainly about 
Christ. 
Praise be to Thee, O God! 
For Thy Power, to make men whole. 


The Doxology: (in song) 


Prayer: (unison) 
OUR BROKEN LIVES WE BRING BEFORE THEE— 
O MAKE US WHOLE! 
Father. forgive us. 
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only one vocation 


We live in many worlds of many values— 
the family world (how to please the folks, yet keep 
integrity ) 3 
the class-room world (how to rejoice in learn- 
ing, free from grade grind, 
the activity world (how to do good, and 
not worry about making good) 
the dorm and dating world (how to 
be oneself, without false masks) 
the world of nations (how to 
care, when it’s so huge and 
irrelevant) 
the inner world of doubts, fears, tensions, joys, frustra- 
tions (how to become whole inside and be an av- 
thentic transparent self with a single purpose in life 
into which all the rest of living and working can fit). 
Father, forgive us, we are not willing to be thine! Our 
health is broken. Our indecision continues. Help us! 
Amen. 


Scripture and Meditation: (read by the leader; a member 
of the people might read the words of Jesus. ) 


REJOICE, BE GLAD, FOR HE WHO SAVED YOU WILL CHANGE 
YOU! 


JESUS: “When the Spirit of Truth, who comes from the 
Father and whom I myself will send to you from the 
Father, comes to help you, He will speak plainly about 
Me. And you yourselves will speak plainly about Me. 


Jesus is not a preference, a value; he is Truth. The truth 
about Him is independent of human preference. He 1s 


| 
| 
| 


GE 


Lord, whether men like it or not, whether men accept it 
or not; and being Lord he calls men to reckon with him. 


Values are subject to human decision, but truth ts _ 


unalterable. It decides for us. 


JESUS:°7, when I am lifted up, will draw all men to my- 
self.” | will impel them, I will force them to decide. This 
compulsion of truth which Jesus exercised is amply illus- 
trated by incidents in his own ministry. | | 


They argued about freedom; he met them with the decla- 
ration: “So if the Son makes you free, you will be free 
indeed.’ At this point argument stops and the decision Is 
forced as to whether one will accept freedom at the hands 
of the Son or refuse it. 

They argued about God and His nature; Jesus met them 
with the declaration: “J and the Father are one... He 
who has seen me has seen the Father.’ There is no room 
for further argument; one either believes Jesus or does 
not believe. 

They argued about the meaning of life: Jesus met them 
with the declaration: “The Words that I have spoken to 
you are spirit and life.” No more argument Is necessary; 
one is compelled to listen and obey, or to refuse to listen 
and reject. 


They argued about sin and human responsibility; Jesus 


met them in the holiness of His own person. That was 
the end of the argument, and forced the confession, “‘De- 
part from me, for Lama sinful man, O Lord." 


1 Meditation paragraphs are adapted from D. T. Niles, That 
They May Have Life, Chapter 1. 


Hymn: “Christ for the World We Sing” 
Prayer: (unison) 


O Father, with what facile tongues we argue! 

With what confused minds we talk “about” Thee! 

How thoughtlessly we sing to Thy praise! 

Come, 

Comfort us, 

Cast out the sin of refusing to meet Thee at the time 
and place where Thou hast come to meet us, 

Enable us to accept freedom at the hands of Thy son, 
to believe Jesus is One with Thee. 
to listen, and to obey Thy words of spirit and life, 
to choose our vocation within Thy Will in Christ. 


SEND US INTO ALL THE WORLD TOGETHER, 
Witnessing to Thine unconquerable truth, 
AS THE SERVANT PEOPLE OF OUR SERVANT LORD, 
So loving the people in the world that they might love 
Thee—and become genuine, authentic, committed. 
For in Christ we ask this without hesitation; we know 
itis Thy will. Amen. 


Prepared by HAL LEIPER 
Pennsylvania State University 


Christian Association. 


The Effectiveness of Atheist Propaganda 


A Communist youth leader reported to the Third Congress of 
the Czech Youth union, “We must admit that so far we have 
achieved very little in the field of atheist propaganda.” The 
report expressed regret that most students in Czechoslovakia 
still cling obstinately to their religious convictions, showing a 
regrettable “bourgeois mentality” and being indifferent toward 
politics. 

As an example the report cites a student who credits her 
good marks in an examination on ‘Marxism and Religion” to 
the fact that she had gone to confession before the exam. 

From Mlada Fronta, a Czech news- 
paper as reported in the Ecumenical 
Press Service, March 6, 1959 
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The Emerald Buddha in the Chapel 
Royal in the old palace in 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


“Great events in Asia in the last two decades have shaken 
every sleepy mind on our continent. The transformation 
of China to a powerful totalitarian dictatorship and the 
great parliamentary experiments in India are examples 
from which the people in Southeast Asia can choose their 


future.” 


[THIS THOUGHT WAS EXPRESSED by a Burmese official on 
the second day of our arrival in Rangoon. His words 
echoed after us prophetically on our further journey to 
Thailand, Singapore, the Philippines, Hong Kong. Tai- 
wan and Korea. 

Asia usually conjures up an image for most of us as a 
giant, unified whole. But from the moment you set foot on 
Asian territory, you become aware of manifold traditions, 
customs and civilizations that stem far, far back into the 
dim, legendary reaches of man’s past. Rangoon, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Seoul and Singapore epitomize thousands of 
years of history—one cultural layer superimposed on 
another—with remnants of each era evident in temples 
in the midst of the most modern cities and in the deepest 
jungle areas. 

Asia is a huge melting pot. Internal migrations have 
taken place in Asia since the beginning of time and 
minority groups of all kinds exist. Korea and Japan may 
be the only regions where national languages are spoken. 
Asian economics range from a primitive agricultural econ- 
omy to a highly complex industrial one. 
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Anti-colonialism and nationalism 

With all this diversity, there is one common desire— 
universal of all Asia—and that is the desire for national 
self-determination. This is a force to be reckoned with, a 
force which is shaping the course of events throughout 
ASla. 

Asian nationalism is coupled with extreme anti- 
colonialism and a resistance to everything Western. The 
people of Asia are highly suspicious of the West because 
of their past experiences and encounters with it. 

As Americans we can sympathize with them because of 
our own background. The Monroe Doctrine, written 
nearly 50 years after our independence clearly indicated 
that the United States would not tolerate further Euro- 
pean interference in the Western hemisphere. The Ameri- 
can tradition of opposition to any form of tyranny is 
widely appreciated, particularly by Asians. This tradition 
could lead to deeper understanding between the newly 
independent states of Southeast Asia and America. 


The problems of youth 
My wife and I were deeply impressed by the awareness 
of the problems of young people in these newly established 
countries. In the main, the primary problems of youth in 
Asia today are: 
1. The conflict between the new social order and the 
old, and the present need for reintegration of 
cultural values; | 
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2: to prevalent sense of insecurity in world events 
and instability in national affairs: 
3. Increasing poverty, social injustice and administra- 


tive corruption in many Asian lands which have 
recently secured political independence; 

4. Widespread unemployment, especially among edu- 
cated youth; and 

5. The general breakdown of moral standards in the 
family, in business and in society generally. In con- 
sequence youth tends to lose faith in absolute 
values, in present possibilities, in fellowmen, in 
himself.””' 


4 


These five points depict many millions of young men and 


women who are desperately struggling for improved liv- 


ing conditions, for recognition and dignity, for adjustment 
and achievement. 


Why they want what they want 


Arriving at the modern Rangoon airport from India, we 
were immediately aware of a difference in the atmosphere. 


There is less turmoil and a stillness hangs in the air. The 


Burmese are generally friendly and the officials hospitable. 
Driving from the airport we observed many paradoxes. 
Lovely buildings stood in elegance next to primitive “box 
houses,”—where families live in unbelievable poverty. 
Primitive standards of living are everywhere evident. 

David Tin Hla, one of Asia’s most energetic YMCA 
leaders, met us. He took us to the only hotel in Rangoon, 
where we stayed just one night because the rates were 
exhorbitant at $32 per night for two people. We moved to 
an American mission house. Here we lived with people !n- 
vesting their lives in service for Christ in this newly inde- 
pendent country. — 

To our amusement, we discovered that the house next 
to the Mission was a very well-organized Chinese commu- 
nist school, one of many in Rangoon. From 8 o'clock in 
the morning until 9 in the evening boys and girls engage 
in a rigid educational program which includes many sport 
activities. One evening I walked over to the school 
grounds and had a chat with some of the boys, 17 or 18 
years of age, who were playing volley ball. | wanted to 

| From the Baguio Conference of YMCA’s of Asia, December 
1953. 


Fifth article in a series by NICHOLAS < 


what youth around the world are thinking 


asian youth at the crossroads 


find out what they thought about the Western world and 
its ideas. 

One of them in a rather unfriendly tone of voice said, 
“The trouble with you Wesierners is that you always want 
to give. You are not willing to take. You could take 
lessons from us, too, in simpler living. Why don't you?” | 
discovered that many of these boys are not communists, 


_ but simply attend the school because “‘it gives a purpose 


to life and provides a possibility for future employment.” 

Not only in Burma, but later in Thailand and other 
areas in this part of the world, I noticed that everyone— 
intellectual, business man, student, merchant or even 
beggar—feels the inevitability of change. A Burmese 


graduate in mathematics and physics said that what was 


lacking in their society is “patience, independent expres- 
sion and appreciation for something besides mechanical 
and material things. We would like to listen to your ideas, 
your philosophy of life. We are also deeply concerned 
about technological advances. We are searching for every 
kind of improvement in our industry and economy. Spir- 
itual things, | am afraid, are in second place, if not third.” 


Where is the initiative? 

The people are materially better off in Thailand, but 
not all of them. Everything is peaceful on the surface. 
Yet, you get the impression that people are waiting for 
something or somebody to help them make up their minds. 
They don't want to make any sudden decision and they 
are content to go along with patriarchal leadership. 

In the words of one of the professors at the University 
of Bangkok, “We never faced in Asia the necessity of © 
completely independent rule and all the responsibilities 
which are involved in it. True, Thailand is an exception, 
but even here in Thailand, many leaders are afraid to take 
the initiative. 

“There is something even more disturbing. We are sur- 
rounded in Southeast Asia by two giants—The Peoples 
Republic of China on the one side and democratic India 
on the other. In Burma, Thailand, Singapore, and 
throughout Asia, Chinese and Indian minorities have 
actual control of our economy. The Chinese government, 
according to their law, recognizes every Chinese outside 
of China as their own citizens and tries to use all the pres- 
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Southeast Asian youth 


CONTINUED 


sure it can apply to prepare a silent army for future in- 
fluence and perhaps occupation.” 

At about 5:30 one morning we observed an unusual 
ceremony of “giving” when hundreds of monks came out 
of the monasteries to receive many kinds of food from 
the people of Bangkok. It is not that they are too poor to 
afford this food, but it is a part of the Buddhist training in 
humility to get out to the people and learn how to be 
thankful for help. We saw genuine kindness and deep ap- 
preciation in the faces and gestures of those who gave 
food to the monks. This exchange of greetings between 
the monk and the giver includes all the traditional move- 
ments. One begins to appreciate the depth of their think- 
ing and the mysticism of their faith. 

Buddhism is in a State of renaissance in many countries 
of Southeast Asia. As one of the monks told me, “Our 
religion and our faith is challenged by so many new devel- 
opments, so many new influences from various parts of 
the world. We need to adjust to the rapidly changing ways 
of thinking of our people. Our people are fired with aspi- 
rations to human dignity and we think Buddhism can de- 


velop those aspirations. 


“We want equal partnership” 

In Singapore we felt tremendous enthusiasm in YMCA 
work. At the time we were there the YMCA organized an 
Asian Leadership Training Conference for students. Par- 
ticipating for a week in this conference, I came to under- 
stand how avid for knowledge about the rest of the world 
students of Asian countries are. We discussed with them 
facts about Asia which America should know and some 
of their comments were extremely significant. 

“Asian people will no longer tolerate any form of co- 
lonialism. We want a clear status of equal partnership 
and sincere cooperation with other nations.” 

“We don't want to fight for only a vague conception of 
the free world any longer. We will only fight for a free 
world if we have a direct stake in freedom ourselves. Any 
assistance given to our countries should be offered on the 
basis of equality and mutual respect.” 

“We think that Asia is needed as much by the United 
States because it 1s impossible to have economic stability 
in a shrinking world without our mutual cooperation.” 

“Our most difficult problem is how to cope with politi- 
cal, economic and social organizations which are pre- 
dominantly authoritarian. But nobody should assume 
that we will automatically take over the western type of 
political structure.” 

Boundless enthusiasm 

The Republic of the Philippines impresses you because 
of the boundless enthusiasm and vitality wherever you go. 
One feels the influence of the United States in the Philip- 
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pines, but it is equally true that this nation somehc \ has 
the ability to integrate, adjust and incorporate \ ‘rious 
methods and patterns of life from different parts .f the 
world to her advantage. 

Working camps for the students sponsored durin the 
summer months by the Philippines YMCA offer a model 
program for mutual understanding among all the coun- 
tries of Asia. This is only one aspect of an exceedingly 
dynamic program carried on by the YMCA under the 
capable and exceptionally creative leadership of Domingo 
Bascara.” We met more than twenty students from Korea, 
Japan, Hong Kong and Indonesia who had arrived in the 
Philippines in April to participate in rural construction 
work. They live in remote villages of the country where 
they learn the language and the little nuances of culture, 


Refugees in Hong Kong 


traditions and particularly the warmth and overwhelming 
friendliness of this nation. 


Unbelievable insecurity 

Hong Kong Is an exciting city where you feel the pulse 
of commercial development, political tensions, commu- 
nity life and problems and complete insecurity about the 
future. 

Hong Kong has many problems. One Is the great influx 
of refugees and lack of living space. On the flat roofs of 
big apartment buildings are dozens of small box houses, 
each containing two or three families. The “Y” is doing 
a significant job in helping these forgotten people. The 
General Secretary of the Chinese YMCA, Mr. S. H. Pang, 
with his colleagues and our fraternal secretary, Harry 
Brunger, are examples of almost apostolic sacrifice. Their 
energy, planning and sacrifices have helped literally hun- | 
dreds of people to find meaning in their lives. Any help 
given to these activities is help for ourselves. 

Hong Kong is insecure. It is a British colony and the 

2 See “He Teaches Asians How to Be Free.” Reader's Digest, 
May 1957. 


gove or says the Chinese may.one day give them a 
frien ily telephone call, ‘We are coming.” It is a place of 
inte: :ational intrigue, colorful bazaars and places of 
ente:‘ainment. It is also a place of. human suffering and 
hop: lessness, and a place where our attention should be 
focused to provide the necessary action for real help. 

Wc spent only three days in Taiwan. In this short time 
we ict Many young people and noticed the same element 
of restlessness and tension which is characteristic of all 
of Asia. Some of the Chinese speak about the necessity of 
“total mobilization of their philosophy, military might and 
dedication to counteract the communist forces of the 
mainland.” Many of them, however, are not sure that 
they will ever be able to do anything about it. We met 
many students who came recently from the mainland and 
what they said helps us understand the complex problem 
of a Chinese world inhabited by more than 600,000,000 
people. According to the Demographic Institute in the 
United States, a hundred years from now half of the 
human population will be Chinese. 

One student who had recently come from China said, 
“Actually, our ideas of social concern for individual hu- 
man beings were first developed and propagated by Chris- 
tian missionaries in China. They told us about liberty, 
freedom, justice and democracy but the trouble is that 
nobody gave us channels or institutions through which 
we could express those ideas in practical programs. What 
was lacking? An over-all program to transform ideas into 
the realities of life. Later on the communists picked up 
already existing ideas and channeled them to their own 
wide program. What-a pity and what a paradox!” 


What is the hope? 


In Korea my eyes and heart were opened to the in- 
describable problems of that divided country. Poverty 
and distress on one side—enthusiasm and hope on the 


.other. The city of Seoul is not quite rebuilt. The streets 


are full-of dust. Thousands of children have no decent 
facilities for education; and orphans wherever you go. 


How can you be indifferent in the wake of those prob- 


lems? The YMCA of Korea and our fraternal secretaries. 
Robert Baker and Donald Shields. are accepted by the 


Village life in Thailand 


Chinese celebration in Singapore ‘ 


people of Korea wholeheartedly. Their project for Boys 


Town and various youth activities in Korea are a sample 


of what can be done in a country where almost every 
building is half or completely destroyed. How de you help 
people who have almost lost hope for mere existence? 
How do you fill them again with enthusiasm, vitality and 
belief in themselves? The entire activity of the YMCA in 
Asia or elsewhere deals first of all with intangibles—the 
human heart, human feelings and a variety of human 
desires. Now is the time to do some hard thinking and 
intelligent planning for the tasks ahead which confront all 
Christians and non-Christians in the changing worid of 
today. 

Asia is not mysterious or unpredictable anymore. This 


iS an outdated notion and can serve as an excuse for in- 


sufficient interest or action in this part of the world. Asia 
is in a state of revolutionary ferment. We face a tremen- 
dous explosion in Asia unless we do something to prevent 
it. We need to understand Asians. We need to respect 
them. We should never forget that the essence of history 
is in the thoughts, emotions, ideals, aspirations and 
dreams of all human beings, who now, as in the past, are 
acting on the great stage of life. 


“Guardian” on the grounds of the Chapel Royal in Bangkok 


= 


@ 


Nuclear weapons testing 


The current Geneva negotiations on a nuclear weapons test ban are the latest chapter in the search for disarmament 
that began almost as soon as the American atomic bomb exploded on Hiroshima in 1945. The issues that divide the 
U.S. and Britain from the USSR are clear. But behind them lie fundamental alternative positions on disarmament and 


national security. 


For six months the U.S., the United Kingdom, and the 
USSR have been seeking for ways to discontinue nuclear 
weapons tests. 

Issues which divide the two sides all center on how the 
control system is to be operated. The USSR argues that 
the personnel at control posts must be mainly nationals; 
and insists that when the control posts register signals 
which might indicate a nuclear explosion, investigation 
can be authorized only by an affirmative vote of the three 
nuclear powers. | 

The United States and the United Kingdom believe that 
control post personnel should be drawn primarily from 
nations outside the territory and they insist that an in- 
spection team must be authorized by a majority vote of the 
proposed seven-nation Control Commission. 

What the treaty will not do: A ban on nuclear weapons 
tests would affect only a small part of the total armaments 
picture. It would halt the development of nuclear weapons 
where tests are essential. It would not affect weapons pro- 
duction nor halt development of new weapons in which 
further tests were not needed. 

Supporters of an international agreement make the fol- 
lowing arguments: A start must be made somewhere in 
slowing down the armaments race. A cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests is an appropriate place to begin because 
an effective control system can be devised. This also 
might prevent the development of nuclear weapons by 
other nations. Also an internationally supervised test ban 
might reduce world tension and allow other arms control 
measures to be negotiated. It might encourage negotia- 
tions on basic political disputes such as the problem of 
German reunification and greater freedom for the satel- 
lite nations. 

Opposition to a ban on nuclear weapons tests stems 
primarily from two concepts: (1) the need to continue 
testing to perfect new types of weapons—especially 1m- 
proving the explosive yield of nuclear weapons relative 
to weight. Some scientists emphasize the need to develop 
nuclear weapons with less radioactive fallout; (2) the 
control system will not detect violations, e.g., be able to 
distinguish from earthquakes. 

There are also those who believe any disarmament 
measures are fruitless because they aim at a symptom 
and not a cause of world tension. They argue that arma- 
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ments stem from political and ideological differences and 
until there is universal acceptance that these differences 
be resolved by peaceful means, armaments cannot be con- 
trolled. 
Another view of the disarmament issue emphasizes re- 
cent trends in the “cold war.” It suggests that the compe- 
tition between the United States and the USSR will ‘not 
e basically solved by superiority in weapons or in an 
actual military contest, but rather through winning the 
allegiance of the vast uncommitted nations of Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa. This is a competition between 
political and economic systems. Therefore, both the 
democratic and the Communist nations have an interest 
in limiting their military establishments, leaving more 
energy for ideological, social and economic warfare. 
But this will not be translated into concrete steps unless 
considerable effort is made to find workable control 
measures. The United States must also achieve great 
skill, first, at the negotiating table with an opponent 
that never agrees to anything without first displaying ex- 
tensive intransigence, and, second, at the bar of public 
opinion where the positions of each side are increasingly 
affected by the impact they make on the world. 


What you can do 

A student must study the disarmament problem. He 
should decide what course is the best for his country 
so that the specific issues of arms control, national se- 
curity, and foreign policy can be related and judged. 

The citizen ought to communicate his views at appro- 
priate times to those in and out of government who are 
in a position to influence the course of American policy. 
Finally, when the citizen votes, the candidates’ stands on 
the disarmament issue should be one of the determining 
standards. 

THE ISSUE OF THE MONTH COMMITTEE 
Reading List 


1. Acheson, Dean G. Power and Diplomacy. 1958. 

Garthoff, Raymond. Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age. 

19S8. 

3. Kissinger, Henry A. “Nuclear Testing and the Problem of 
Peace.” Foreign Affairs; October, 1958. 

4. National Council of the Churches. Christian Responsibility 
on a Changing Planet, Report of the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference, 1958: See section Il, “The power struggle and 
security in a nuclear-space age,” pp. 29-39. 
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Av outstanding preacher speaks 
Specifically 
to 


outh 


By HARRY H. 
KRUENER 


Writing an 
easy. witty man- 
ner. the chaplain 
of Denison Uni- 
Vie rsity speaks to 
the special con- 
cerns of the® 
younger genera- 
tion in America. ® 
Kruener 

uses illustrations from the books, 
movies and slogans that young people 
are discussing as he answers their 
blunt questions with complete candor. 


AMONG THE THEMES: 
To the Organization Man 
To the Egghead 
To the Amateur Psychologist 
To the Campus Romeo 
and Your Car 
Falling in Love Outside Your Faith 
To the Person Who Never Has Had 
a Religious Experience 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16——— 


THE BIBLE 
SPEAKS T0 
DAILY NEEDS 


Kach of these 86 meditations be- 
gins with a brief citation of a com- 
mon human need and is followed by 
scripture passages which answer 
that need. Questions for self-exami- 
nation and a prayer close each de- 
votion. Here is a helpful guide to 
day-to-day living as well as times of 


personal crisis. $1.50 


Order from your bookstore 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


i 


book reviews 


SURE WE BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE, 


The Bible, the Church and the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, by Har- 
vey Cox, United Student Christian 
Council, 31 pp., 25c each. Quantity 
rates. Dialogue on Campus. By 
Nelle Morton, National Student 
Councils of the YMCA and 
YWCA, 48 pp., 40c each. Quantity 
rates. The Witnessing Community. 
By Suzanne de Dietrich, Westmin- 
ster Press, 180 pp.. $3.75. Christ 
in You, United Student Christian 
Council, 25c each. Quantity rates. 
MOST OF US in campus Christian Associa- 
tions have at least a nodding acquaintance 
with the Bible. We know that it is gener- 
ally credited with being “good” and “say- 
ing something important” to Christians. 
But judging from personal observation and 


. . & For 
every fifteen churches looking 
for a Director of Religious Ed- 
ucation only one available... 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 
are invited to prepare them- 
selves for the educational work 
of the Church. 


THE SCHAUFFLER DIVISION 
OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


OFFERS 


e Two vear course leading to 
the degree of Master of Re- 
ligious Education 
Qualified faculty 


e Supervised remunerative field 
work 

e Dormitories for men and 
women 


Furnished apartments for 
married students 

Generous scholarship aid 
Wide variety of opportunities 
for permanent placement 
Three weeks summer school 


WRITE 
George P. Michaelides, Director 
Schauffler Division 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 


the rash of Bible study aids being put out 
by our national offices, the Bible is no 
longer getting through to students, previ 
ous plous pronouncements to the contrary. 


The indictment 

The trouble, says Harvey Cox in his 
pamphlet, The Bible, the Church and thi 
Student Christian Movement is not with 
the Biblical tradition but with the listeners. 
with you and me. In clear and pointed 
phrases, Mr. Cox outlines the indictment 
against all those of us who have attempted 
to have Christian Associations without the 
Bible, or who proudly call ourselves 
“Christian” while remaining illiterate or 
misinformed as far as the essential source 
document of the faith is concerned. At 
best, our student Christian ‘Associations 
have a special study group where “Bible 
study is available for those interested. So 
is square dancing’—says Mr. Cox. He 
then goes on to prove his case against us 
with wit and clarity. We have failed to 
make the Biblical tradition relevant to the 
main concerns of our corporate (and in- 
dividual) lives. 


The verdic? 

By the time Mr. Cox gets done working 
us over there is little question of the ver- 
dict. Our plea can only be “guilty.” 


The sentence 

The sentence Mr. Cox pronounces on all 
us errant Christians is more complex and 
subtle than the indictment. He suggests 
that what we need is not more “Bible 
Study Groups” but some new approaches 
to the Bible. We need program resources 
which. link the Bible to literature, art, 
music, drama and social action since the 
Biblical message is not addressed solely 
to our intellects but also to our hearts 
and spirits. He gives examples of ways in 
which these areas of human experiences 
have been linked. Though Mr. Cox ts care- 
ful to state that we still need some rigor- 
ous and prayerful study of the Biblical text 
itself, his heart is really in the exciting 
dialogue between the Biblical faith and the 
most creative and captivating expressions 
of contemporary culture. Serving time und- 
er such a sentence should be fun. 

Every cabinet should study this pamph- 
let and use it as a preface to any new 
Bible study emphasis. 


continued on next page 
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A creative response 

Nelle Morton has taken this challenge 
seriously in her pamphlet Dialogue’ on 
C lhe three voices of the conversa- 
tion represent the Searching Self perplexed 
by life’s demands and problems, the Re- 
fiective Self recalling former readings, en- 
counters and situations which bear on the 
problems of the Searching Self, and the 
Biblical Faith presented in the form of ex- 
cerpts from the Bible. The dramatic form 
enables Miss Morton to hold in excit- 
ing tension strands of thought from. stu- 
dent experience, contemporary literature 
and drama, and the Bible. Problems of 
social status, intellectual honesty, race re- 
lations, and world community are juxta- 
posed with quotations from The Fall, East 
of kden, Sign of Jonah and Zeal of Thy 
House. Both strands of thought illuminate, 
and are illuminated by, the Cain and Abel 
story, the Prodigal Son Parable, and the 
struggle and affirmations of the Apostle 
Paul. Occasionally one feels that the dra- 
matic form has run away with the Bibli- 
cal analysis and would wish that the Bib- 


The Gospel 


— on Campus 


In down-to-earth. foreeful 
language. CHARLES McCoy 
and NEELY present 
a realistic evangelism for our 
time on the college campus. 

They reject the soul-saver. 
intellectual. and social gospel 
distortions of Christian evan- 
gelism. with their appeal to 


whole being. 

Their solution: witness 
from total person to total per- 
son. leading to a commitment 
to Christ in all the patterns of 
life. 

This thought-provoking book 
is valuable for college pastors. 
campus Christian life workers. 
students. and teachers. For 
personal reading or group dis- 


CUSSIONS. 


Paper, $1.50 
Ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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part of a man instead of his 


lical tradition were presented in a bit fuller 
form to avoid the appearance of proof- 
texting. But if the reader will conscientious- 
ly pursue the Biblical references, he will 
find an accurate and skillful presentation 
oft the heart of the Biblical tradition. One 
comes away from the study of this pamph- 
let with a renewed sense of the relevance 
and power of the Biblical drama. The 
Christ of the first century A.D. becomes 
unmistakably our contemporary. 


Gospel for the semi-committed skeptic 

The other great advantage of Dialogue 
on Campus is that it does not assume that 
the reader stands unreservedly within the 
Christian Community, but seeks to reach 
out to the sincere skeptic (or the skeptic 
in each of us). From this reviewer's per- 
spective, students in our American student 
Christian movements, even the denomina- 
tionally-oriented ones, are more aptly des- 
cribed as semi-committed skeptics than as 
convinced members of the household of 
faith. Study material which takes this fact 
to heart is most welcome. 

Very useable for cabinets, social action 
committees, skeptic’s groups, lowbrows and 
highbrows. Try it! 


Let Your Education 
Serve Humanity! 


STUDY FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY or 
PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
Founded 1856 


Open to college graduates, 
men and women. Undergradu- 
ates may pre-enroll. Low 
cost. Scholarship aid. 
Send for catalogue today. 


CONTIN 


A refreshing Cook’s tour 

If you're interested in a brief anc Capti- 
vating summary of the main strands of the 
Biblical tradition, The Witnessing Commy- 
nity, by Suzanne de Dietrich, is your meat 
In 180 compact pages she sweeps yoy 
through over 4000 years of Biblical ree. 
ord. The material is replete with questions 


which drive home the contemporary rele. - 


vance of the Biblical Faith. She makes jt 
quite easy to believe that God not only 
acted then but might really be at work 
now. She frankly faces up to the fact that 
the Bible is concerned with action—what 
God and man have done and are doing— 
and not with metaphysical speculation 
about the concept of Trinity or the nature 
of God. Over and. over again she antici- 
pates the skeptic’s question and _ presents 
her understanding of the Biblical response 
to the question. 

This book would make exciting material 
for a survey course on the Biblical tradi- 
tion. Because each chapter builds on_ its 
predecessor. the user should be prepared 
to follow through on the study with high 
consistence. A dip into the middle might 
give a distorted picture. 

NOTE: Suzanne de Dietrich is the leader 
of a national Bible Study Leaders Training 
Seminar at Kalamazoo, Michigan, June 13- 
21. Contact your campus Christian Asso- 
ciation for details or write USCC, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York City 10. 


Clarifying Our Life and Mission 


The final in our quartet is the United 


Student Christian Council study guide 
Christ in You, which, along with Harvey 
Cox's pamphlet, has been prepared for use 


WORK WITH PEOPLE 
in the YWCA 


Challenging positions in community and campus 
YWCAs in all parts of the U.S.A. Interesting 
and creative work with all age groups in a 
Christian international movement. 
Requirements include: 
Tested group leadership 
Program Skills 
Concern for all people 
Good work habits 
College Degree 
(P.E. Major for HPER job) 
Consult Executive Director or 
Advisor of Campus YWCA or write to: 


Personnel Dept.-I 
National Board, YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue 

New York 22, New York 
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0 
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‘a connection with the WSCF “Life and 
Mission. of the Church” emphasis. The ap- 
proac’ is through a sober, analytical ex- 
-amination of Paul’s Letter to the Colos- 
sans. Helpful hints on the terminology 
and background of each passage are given 
and questions about the life and mission 
of the individual Christian and the corpor- 
ate community of faith are suggested. The 
user of this study guide must be willing 
to supply a great deal of thought and 
imagination to move from the abstracted 
sues discussed to the living issues felt 
and taced in our Christian communities. 
The seed for fruitful discussion is there; 
the cultivation is up to the user. 
This material is beamed at the serious 
and committed “core.’ 
DAVID GIBBONS 
University of Washington YMCA 


THE PROTESTANT AND POLITICS. 
By William Lee Miller, Layman’s 
Theological Library, The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, 92 pp., 
$1.00 cloth. 

“THE TROUBLE WITH THE POLITICS of many 

Christians,” William Miller says, “is not 

that they aren’t Christian enough; it’s that 


they aren't political enough.” He sharply 


continued on page 23 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE Y.M.C.A. 


356 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. OXford 5-5133 (nr. Penn Sta.) 


Westminster 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER -SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Press Books 


Clean, comfortable and reasonable accommodations 
for male students, clubs, teams, administrators and 
groups in the heart of midtown New York, close to 
all transportation and nearby Empire State Build- 
ing. All conveniences, cafeteria, coffee shop, tailor, 
laundry, barber shop, TV room, tours, etc. Booklet 1. 


Rates: Single Rooms $2.20-$2.30; Double Rooms $3.20-$3.60 


= WHO DO YOU SAY 
THAT | AM? 
Answers to Your Questions About Jesus 

By A. J. Esputr. Did Jesus really live? Was 
his knowledge unlimited? Was his death 
necessary? Questions that have puzzled and 
disturbed millions of Christians are bril- 
liantly and frankly answered in this wise 
and unique new book. Excellent for Bible 
study by individuals or groups. $3.50 


INTERPRETING PROTESTANTISM 
TO CATHOLICS 

By WALTER R. Criybe. This book is particu- 

larly valuable as a guide for conversations 

with Catholics, or for giving to Catholics 

who want a straightforward and friendly 

statement of the non-Catholic point of 


_ UNDERSTANDING 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


b Ch {| == Guide to Papal Teaching for Protestants 
dSIC CIS ldn se By WINTHROP S. Hupson. Protestants sin- 


== —_cerely interested in understanding the Roman 
ee Church will welcome this fascinating study 


thou ht = presenting the official statements of the 
9 oe Popes, together with authoritative interpre- 


tations of their significance. $3.50 


A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 
: OF MARRIAGE 

ee By Henry A. BOWMAN. The sexual as well 
aS as the spiritual relationship is dealt with in, 


Now at your bookstore se this forthright commentary on the practical 
The Westminster Press Ss problems and theological implications in 
Philadelphia 7 


marriage. Designed to meet the needs of 
both the pastor and the layman, it includes 
questions for discussion, reference material, 
and a guide to educational films on the 
subject. $2.50 
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INDEX 
Volume 76, Number 1—8 


September 1958—May 1959, inclusive 


ASSOCIATIONS IN ACTION AND 
PROGRAM PLANNING 


COLLEGE-TOWN  HOUSING—OPEN OR_ RE- 


STRICTED? Oct-16 
ELEVEN GOOD FILMS. Apr-23 


HELPFUL READING AND FILMS—WORK AND 
VOCATION. May-11 

KITCHEN DIPLOMACY: Winifred Kaneshiro and 
Judy Jenkins. Jan-Feb-18 

PROGRAM IDEAS--WORK VOCATION. 
May-10 

US-USSR RELATIONS: Beverly Deepe. Nov-20 


BIBLE 
SURE WE BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE, BUT 
David Gibbons. May-19 


WHEN THE CABINET STUDIES THE BIBLE: Har- 
vey Cox, Judith Speyer, Jan-Feb-4 


THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING. Apr-12 
ONE-HUNDRED YEARS ON THE CAMPUS: Hugo 


Thompson, Thomas. Hall, Stanley Maxwell, 
Kenneth Smith, Harvey Cox. Oct-12 


PURPOSE AND MEMBERSHIP IN THE STUDENT 
YMCA AND YWCA. Mar-20 

“RELIGION” IN THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: 
DOES IT MAKE ANY REAL DIFFERENCE?: 
Bruce Jones. Jan-Feb-9 


WESLEY L. HERSHEY AND THE CALTECH YMCA 
ARE HONORED. Oct-16 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND POETRY 

CAMUS’ THE FALL: A. L. Kershaw. Oct-19 

EMPTY BOATS AND FIiSHFULL SEAS: William N. 
Hawley. Sept-13 

INCARNATION AND OUR CONTEMPORARY 
CULTURE, THE: Samuel H. Miller. Dec-3 


PRAYER: Dave Klingel. Mar-4 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN FAITH AND CULTURE 
REFER TO: NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY 
LISTING 


FRATERNITIES 
FRATERNITY: Pierre Delattre. Sept-10 


FRESHMAN 

FRATERNITY: Pierre Delattre. Sept-10 

“IF | WERE A FRESHMAN AGAIN”: Ken Cat- 
tarin, Darcy Rudolph, Myra Bergman. Sept-20 

OTHER SEX, THE: T. William Hall. Sept-16 

TO BEGIN WITH: Waldo Beach. Sept-8 


“WORLD’S MY OYSTER, THE’ .. . IF: Raymond 
C. Sallbach. Sept-18 


MEN-WOMEN RELATIONSHIPS 

MARRIAGE OR COEXISTENCE?: Robert H. Bon- 
thius. Oct-8 

OTHER SEX, THE: T. William Hall. Sept-16 


MEN AND WOMEN IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 
Mar-17 
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NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY 


THE ASSEMBLY .. . AND INTANGIBLES: Orlin 
Donhowe. Apr-6 


A COMMUNITY IN DISPERSION. May-11 


A CONFORMITY FULL OF DEATH: Mordecai 
Johnson. Mar-5 

DIALOGUE AT THE ASSEMBLY: James Aull. 
Apr-8 

DIALOGUE IN YOUR ASSOCIATION: Barbara A. 
Benedict, Sandra Cason, Marianna De Spain, 
Richard Lee Gelwick, Samuel N. Gibson, Jim 
Landrum. Apr-9 

DIMENSIONS OF DIALOGUE. Apr-7 

THE ENVIRONMENT OF AUTHENTIC SELFHOOD: 
Paul Lehmann. Mar-8 

IN SEARCH OF WORLD COMMUNITY. Mar-19 


MEET BOB AND JUDY——ASSEMBLY CO-CHAIR- 
MEN: Herbert Farnham. Mar-15 


MEN AND WOMEN IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 
Mar-17 

MORE DIALOGUE— LESS MONOLOGUE: Edward 
L. Nestingen. Mar-3 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. Apr-14 

SELF-REALIZATION AND SOCIAL. RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY: Gardner Murphy. Mar-6 

WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN ACT?: Paul Lehmann. 
Mar-1] 


WORLD IN TURMOIL: Vera Micheles Dean. 
Mar-9 


NATIONAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
Refer to US-USSR Student Exchange 


THE CASE OF MORTON SOBEL: Issue of the 
Month. Apr-18 3 


ELEVEN VOICES ON THE THIRD GREAT REVO- 
LUTION: Norman Cousins, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Buell G. Gallagher, Margaret Chase Smith, 
Clyde A. Holbrook, J. William Fulbright, 
Robert F. Goheen, Adlai E. Stevenson, Robert 
H. Beaven, Herrick B. Young, Charles Frankel. 
Sept-3 

IN SEARCH OF WORLD COMMUNITY. Mar-19 


MIDDLE EAST YOUTH-—-WHAT THEY THINK, 
HOPE AND FEEL: Nicholas Goncharoff. Dec-19 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS TESTING: Issue of the 
Month Committee. May-18 


QUIET AS GUNPOWDER: THE YOUTH OF INDIA 
IN A NEW ERA: Nicholas Goncharoff. Jan- 
Feb-15 


REVOLUTION IN OUR MIDST: Theodore A. 
Braun. Mar-16 


SELF-REALIZATION AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY: Gardner Murphy. Mar-6 

SOUTHEAST ASIAN YOUTH AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS: Nicholas Goncharoff. May-14 

SUPREME COURT, THE: USURPER OF POWER 
OR THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE?: Harris 
Wofford, Jr. Dec-14 

WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN ACT?: Paul Lehmann. 
Mar-1] 

WORLD IN TURMOIL: Vera Micheles Dean. 
Mar-9 


YOUTH OF EUROPE, THE—WHAT DO. THEY 
THINK?: Nicholas Goncharoff. Oct-4 


PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 


COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHY PRIZE /INNERS 
Apr-3 


RACE RELATIONS 

‘COLLEGE-TOWN HOUSING—OPEN) OR pg. 
STRICTED?: Social Action Committee, San Jose 
State College YMCA-YWCA. Oct-16 

REVOLUTION IN OUR MIDST: Theccore 4 
Brown. Mar-16 


SUPREME COURT, THE:, USURPER OF POWeER 
OR THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE? Harris 
Wofford, Jr. Dec-14 


SERVICES OF WORSHIP 

BUYING SELFHOOD: A SERVICE OF WORSHip. 
J. Herbert Otwell. Mar-13 

CAN THESE BONES LIVE?: Elisabeth J. Slaugh- 
ter. Oct-3 

GROUPINESS OR FELLOWSHIP: SERVICE OF 
WORSHIP: J. Herbert Otwell. Apr-19 

LENT: 1959. Jan-Feb-3 

ONLY ONE VOCATION: Hal Leiper. May-12 

SERVICE FOR. CHRISTMAS, A: Samuel H. Miller. 
Dec-6 

UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 
THE: The Officers of the WSCF. Dec-17 


SUMMER PROJECTS 


TRAVEL, WORK, STUDY, SERVE-—-SUMMER 1959. 
The editors. Jan-Feb-1 1 


US-USSR STUDENT EXCHANGE 

ALL CRY PEACE: Dwight Beattie. Nov-22 

AMERICAN STUDENTS TOO FRIVOLOUS?: Estes 
Park Trail. Nov-22 

ART IN SOVIET-LAND: Thomas Hartley Hall, Ill. 
Jan-Feb-7 

MOST SERIOUS MISCONCEPTIONS, THE: Re- 
sponses from the Soviet and American Ex- 
change students. Nov-12 

NIGHT IN THE KAZAKH OBSERVATORY, A: 
David Yamakawa. Nov-18 | 

NOW THE ICE IS BROKEN ...: Paul B. Ander- 


son. Nov-3 
OUR FRIEND—JOHN SMITH: |. Biryukov and 


E. Yegiazarov. Dec-8 

PUSHKIN PARK CAMEO: Dick Momsen, Jr. 
Nov-18 

QUESTIONS MOST FREQUENTLY ASKED: Re- 
sponses from the Soviet and American Ex- 
change students. Nov-10 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE: Dwight Beattie. Nov-22 

TO OUR SOVIET HOSTS: Ralph T. Fisher, Jr. 
Nov-5 


VISIT TO A SOVIET SPORTS CAMP, A: Joyce 


Henderson. Dec-10 

WE WERE THE FIRST: Igor Biriukov and Em- 
manuel Egiasarov. Nov-15 

WHAT CAN WE EXPECT FROM CULTURAL EX- 
CHANGE?: William B. Edgerton. Nov-4 

WHAT IMPRESSED YOU THE MOST?: Responses 
from the Soviet and American Exchange stu- 
dents. Nov-6 


WORK AND VOCATION 


YOUR LIFE WORK—OR, WHAT'S RAT 
RACE ALL ABOUT ANYWAY?: Edward lL. 
Nestingen. May-3 


ONLY ONE VOCATION: Hal Leiper. May-12 
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THE M-ANING OF WORK IN MODERN SO- 
CIET): Hal Leiper. Mar-18 

HOW VYILL YOU USE YOUR POWER?: Business 
Week. May-6 

DECISIONS PEOPLE FACE—-AND THE WAY 
THEY FACE THEM: Harold Rudolph. May-4 

ANNOUNCING TWO NEW INTERNATIONAL 
PROJECTS: The editors. Jan-Feb-20 

THE CHRISTIAN, HIS JOB AND THE AMERICAN 
VALUE SYSTEM; Prentiss Pemberton. May-8 

A ROLE PLAY APPROACH. May-6 

HELPFUL READING AND FILMS. May-11 

PROGRAM IDEAS. May-10 

A COMMUNITY IN DISPERSION. May-11 


wSCF 

UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS, 
THE: The Officers of the WSCF. Dec-17 

\iFE AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH, THE: A 
Dynamic Inquiry by the WSCF for the Next 
Four Years. Dec-16 


EMBLEMATIC SPORTSWEAR 


Famous for Club, Camp, Campus 
Emblems made-to-order 


The Felt Crafters, Dept. 1, Plaistow, N. H. 


JREFLECTION| 50c |BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB 
ALEXANDER MILLER 


A fresh revision of the famous book, which 
suides anyone of any age and any occupa- 
tion in fitting religion into his daily work. 
GOD AND THE DAY’S WORK 
ROBERT L. CALHOUN 


How to make the job you do more Christian. 
A guide to making every occupation a Chris- 
tian calling, and a witness to God that can 
release creative forces within you. 

Bringing laymen the scholars’ understanding 
of the Gospels .. . a new kind of unique 
combining of the best elements of study 
guides, outlines, exegeses, commentaries 


The Modern Reader's Guide 
to MATTHEW and LUKE 


* The Modern Reader's 
Guide to MARK 


The Modern Reader's 
Guide to JOHN 


WILLIAM HAMILTON 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 

REFLECTION BOOKS are only $5 for 12 

copies (any assortment) at college stores. 

Display, sell and use in your student Chris- 
tian groups, chapel, etc. 


Association Press - 291 B’way, NYC 7 


book reviews 
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questions some of the most widely accept- 
ed axioms of popular religion such as the 
view that. power, compromise, and special 
interests are undiluted evil, that it is better 
to be pure and independent rather than a 
political partisan, and that the sincere and 
openly religious man always makes the 
best public official. 

This well-written little book deals with 
profound truths in a highly readable fash- 
ion. And it reflects Mr. Miller's very con- 
siderable experience both in theology and 
politics. 

He says that the Christian faith “goes 
fur beyond politics and does not yield any 
direct and unequivocal answers to political 
questions.” Rather it provides a “dimen- 
sion of understanding” which includes such 
ideas as Christian love must be represented 
in politics by the goal of justice. Then 
there is the fundamental Biblical under- 
standing which powerfully buttresses po- 
litical democracy: every person’s views 
need to be corrected by the opposition of 
others because everyone tends to define 
what is good for society in terms that re- 


flect his own interests (original sin). He 


roots his. discussion in such issues as de- 


segregation, limited nuclear wars and arms 
control. Mr. Miller shows how the Chris 
tian faith saves us both from a naive uto- 
pian idealism on the one hand and from 
a hopeless cynicism on the other. He 
writes: “As there is always 4 measure of 
sin still to be overcome in every position 
so there is always a higher possibility for 
reason and conscience in every situation 
This book is a healthy blast of fresh arr, 
for today we are often confronted either 
by a simple moralism that puts the stamp 
of religious approval on whatever may be 
the status quo or by the terrors of “total 
war’ that often evokes only a response of 


withdrawal. 
ARTHUR H. DARKEN 


Analyst in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Library of Congress 


THE PROMISE OF SCIENCE AND THE 
POWER OF FAITH. By M. Holmes 
Hartshorne, The Westminster 
Press, 1958. 143 pp. $3.00. 


THIS IS A STUDY of the tension between 
two faith systems—the Christian faith 
continued on next page 


else. The risks are greater 


business. 


May Readers Digest. 


Get vour copy today! 


ADVICE TO JUNE GRADUATES: 
“BE YOUR OWN BOSS!” 
If vou have business ability, says this article in May 
Readers Digest, chances are voull make more money in 


vour own business than vou will working tor somebody 
Former Senator William Benton discusses some of the dis- 


advantages of working for big-name corporations, and offers 


sound advice on how to start—and succeed in—vour own 


Be sure to read “Young Man, Be Your Own Boss! in 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANT VILLE 


_ but so are the rewards. 


NEW YORK 
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book reviews 


(which the author conceives solely in a 
neo-Reformation sense) and a humanist 
faith in the power of man to control his 
own destiny (which the author identifies 
with trust in the “magic of science” to 
solve human problems). The author traces 
the rise of science during the period in 
which the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion appeared as contrasting revolts against 
the serene yet authoritarian life of the 
medieval period. 

He studies the more recent struggles of 
fundamentalism against evolution, showing 
that fundamentalism is as far removed 
from a valid understanding of the Refor- 
mation heritage as is trust in science. He 
concludes with a discussion as to how the 
Christian can appreciate and appropriate 
the powers of science without espousing 
a false allegiance to it as a means of sal- 
vation. 

The book makes us see the sharp con- 
trast between these two faith structures—as 
indeed we should. However, there will be 
those who will raise a question as to 
whether science has been (or is) so com- 
pletely identified with just one of the faith 
structures in question as the author sup- 
poses. 

Moreover, not all forms of secularism 
will see themselves validly described as 
believing “that man has the power of con- 
trol over his world and can exercise it 
without sin—without corruption, disaster, 
and despair.” (p. 126) (Italics added.) Not 
all interpreters will agree that “the Bible 
knows nothing of such a_ supernatural 


CONTINUED 


world” (p. 133) as the Roman Church has __ reading this book, including a sharper ap. 
erected in which man will find blessedness, — preciation of a predominant contemporary 


or that “the Reformation shared with sec- understanding of the Reformation eritage 

’ 
ularism an indifference to the medieval and a keen awareness of the ways in which 
and Roman Catholic concern with super- science has, and is, falsely used to buttress 


nature.” (p. 117} Not everyone will be a basically anti-Christian faith in the capa- 
content to write off Protestant liberalism city of man to get along on his own. 
as mainly, if not mostly, an attempt at ac- 
commodation to the Renaissance spirit and 
therefore religiously abortive. 

But everybody can get a great deal from 


EDWARD L. LONG, jr 


Associate Professor of Religion 
Oberlin College, Ohio 


Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 
In New York City 


ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, comfort- 


able beds, coffee shop, forums, events, sports, 
tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything. 
Rates $2.20-$2.30 single; $3.20-$3.60 double. 
Send for folder |. 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 
356 West 34th St. (Nr. 9th Ave.) N-Y. 
Tel: OXford 5-5133 
One block from Penn Station 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


(A branch of the YMCA of Greater 
New York) 

5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
LIBRARY—BOWLING ALLEYS 
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THE HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
-Hartford 5, Connecticut 


‘*Allourcampus resources of chapel, 
library and commons con- 
secrated to the preparation of men 
and women for a mature, creative 
and relevant Christian ministry.” 
James N. Gettemy 


President 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 
An interdenominational graduate institution preparing students 
for the various Church vocations. The four graduate schools of 
Theology, Religious Education, Missions, and Church Social 
Service offer programs leading to the B.D., M.A., M.R.E., $8.T.M., 
Ed.R.D., and Ph.D., degrees. A student enrolled in one school may 
elect soine courses from the other three. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND HOUSING 
Aid grants, scholarships and fellowships are available. Resi- 
dences for single men and women, couples and families are pro- 


vided on the campus. 


Write to: The Registrar 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
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